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THE RUNNING WATER AND THE STANDING STONE* 

By James R. Squire, University of Illinois 



1 AST September at an International Cur- 
j riculum Conference at Oxford University, 
John Goodlad, Dean of the School of Education 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
and one of the prime movers of American 
education, pronounced the requiem for what 
he called the “discipline-centered” curriculum 
movement which began in 1951. Just as Pro- 
gressive Education and its late-blooming prog- 
eny, Life Adjustment Education, dominat^ 
American educational thinking from the Thir- 
ties to the early Fifties, so “discipline cen- 
tered” curriculum reform, beginning with 
establishment of the National Science Founda- 
tion in 1951 and the MLA’s FL program a 
year later, seems now to have run its course. 
Thus Dean Goodlad looks for new commit- 
ments and new values to shape our teaching 
efforts during the generation ahead. 

English came late to the “discipline-cen- 
tered” movement, profitting, even at times 
misled by the experience of our predecessors 
in the sciences and foreign languages. Valiant 
efforts to strengthen state certification require- 
ments in English, initiated in 1955 by Don 
Tuttle, Eugene Slaughter, Autrey Wiley, and a 
host of regional leaders in English (not the 
least of whom is now Executive Secretary of 
the MLA), appear in retrospect to have been 
our initial national effort. “The Basic Issues 
Conferences of 1958” articulated professional 
concern and allied the great associations in the 
campaign of the past decade. The CEEB 
Commission on English pioneered with in- 
stitutes for teachers of English. The Council’s 
National Interest studies awakened the pro- 
fession to the extent of the problem, and the 
programs which it outlined, with some impor- 
tant and necessary modifications, have dom- 
inated our thinking to the present time. 
Jerome Bruner supplied a cognitive psychology 
far more in keeping with our new concern with 
subject matter than the principles of behavior- 
ist psychology popular early in the century. 
Northrop Frye and other critics educated a 
generation of our colleagues to think in terms 
of the underlying structure of literature. 
Charles Fries, George Trager, and Henry Lee 
Smith, then Noam Chomsky with radically 
different perceptions, turned the attention of 
linguists from matters of usage and method to 



the underlying structure of our language. The 
revival in rhetoric had a similar effect in com- 
position. In retrospect, a remarkable coales- 
cence of scholarly and professional interest dis- 
tinguished efforts during the past decade to 
clarify the underlying principles of our subject 
and the priorities for its teaching in the schools. 

The Office of Education supplied the money. 
Seizing upon the manifest successes of other 
disciplines. Sterling McMurrin, John F. Ken- 
nedy’s first Commissioner of Education, 
sought ways to bring scholar and teacher to- 
gether, inaugurated Project English, asked for 
professional and scholarly opinion, and com- 
muting to Washington became a regular event 
for scholars in the English community. During 
the years that followed, we even persuaded a 
former NCTE Executive Secretary, an aca- 
demic dean, and the chairmen of two major 
English departments to take leave from their 
scholarship and administrative duties to help 
within the U. S. Office. A former member of the 
MLA’s Executive Council, Vice Chairman of 
ACLS, and recently President of NCTE was 
named to the OE’s top advisory panel. 

Fruition of this effort came in the work of 
twenty-odd curriculum study centers only now 
beginning to release their “discipline-centered” 
programs to the schools; in the expansion of 
substantive research in English Education 
and, to a lesser extent, large-scale scholarship 
in English; in the inauguration of the cate- 
gorical institute and fellowship programs in 
English; in the great enlargement of state 
supervisory services in subject disciplines; in 
the funding of a tripartite English/ERIC 
clearinghouse; and in the national Guidelines 
for Teacher Preparation in English about 
which Professor Shugrue has earlier spoken. 
Throughout the period, NCTE and MLA 
worked closely and fruitfully together. 

Has this “discipline-centered” spirit of cur- 
ricular reform now run its course, even while 
thousands of schools and teachers remain rela- 
tively unaffected by its impact? Is Dean Good- 
lad right in asserting that some new educa- 
tional crusade will replace the one to which we 
have devoted so much of our attention? 

* An address given at the General Meeting on English 
in Chic^o, 27 December 1967. 
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No careful reading of the facts can yield any 
other conclusion. Items: 

(a) The issue of categorical aid became 
blurred two years ago when the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, and such other 
acts as the Educational Opportunities Act, 
outstripped Title III of NDEA as the Federal 
Government’s principal medium for adminis- 
tering broad aid to local schools and state 
education agencies. By the time legislation for 
higher education came up for study, the op- 
ponents of subject categories, d la NDEA, and 
the opponents of categories implied by Federal 
priorities under ESEA (e.g., the tying of civil 
rights provisions to programs for disadvan- 
taged) seemed to be singing the same tune. The 
words were different, but this significant fact 
was lost in the cacophony. And it was the dis- 
cordant tune that carried the day. 

The American people, speaking through 
their elected represent«*tives in the Congress, 
this year declared themselves substantially for 
“general” or “non-categorical” Federal aid to 
education, even with continuing reservations 
about how this Federal assistance is to be ad- 
ministered. This is clearly the major message 
of the non-categorical Educational Professions 
Development Act, albeit the Congress has in- 
dicated its intent and the Commissioner his 
assurance that successful categorical programs 
(like those in English) shall continue. In the 
future the best that we can realistically press 
for is general assistance administered by state 
and local educational authorities, coupled with 
some Federal categorical aid in the national 
interest. 

Already American educational innovators, 
understandably anxious to achieve a complete 
transformation of the schools along some 
dimension still seen only through translucent 
glasses, are speaking of institute programs 
based on “sensitivity training” for adminis- 
trators and “task analysis and role differentia- 
tion” for teachers. During recent months, 
advisors to OE, and, I fear, even staff members 
in the Office uninformed of the Commissioner’s 
own position, have publicly stated that the 
categorical NDEA institute program “has had 
no effect on American education.” Such blatant 
disregard of the facts has been momentarily 
checked by direct challenge from leaders in 
English, but hard evidence on what we have 
accomplished must be assembled during the 
months ahead. 

But the questioning of NDEA programs is 



only one sign of a shift in national attitude. 

(b) Equally portentious is the reduction by 
almost fifty percent of Federal funds for 
strengthened subject supervision in state 
education agencies and the decision by the 
Congress to divert funds formerly earmarked 
for subject-oriented leadership to “project 
administration.” 

(c) This yefir for the first time in its history 
the National Science Foundation had to mount 
a major national campaign to save its budget 
from decimation by the Congress. 

(d) This year for the first time in a decade 
we have no one representing our subject dis- 
cipline on a major advisory panel to the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

(e) This year, too — indeed this month — the 
National Educational Association abolished 
the prestigious Educational Policies Commis- 
sion which only six years ago declared that the 
central purpose of education is to teach young 
people to think. The official announcement 
suggested that so many other agencies now 
deal with the purposes and priorities of the 
schools that an Educational Policies Commis- 
sion is no longer needed. Perhaps so, but it is 
cold comfort to know what some of these new 
agencies are doing. 

One of them, for example, seems to be mov- 
ing toward collaboration between educators, 
psychologists, and biochemists to spell out the 
interrelations between chemical and educa- 
tional influences on the human brain. A glim- 
mer of this brave new world appeared in this 
summer’s seminars on innovation in education 
sponsored by Government and Kettering 
Foundation funds, where distinguish^ psy- 
chologist David Kretch, having given “innova- 
tive rats” some “creative rat toys” and placed 
them in “educationally active and innovative 
environments,” compared their brains, “both 
morphologically and chemically,” with the 
brains of rats condemned to a “non-innova- 
tive,” dull environment and reported that 
“innovative rats” develop healliiier, better 
developed brains. Believing that certain drugs 
thus can have an inhibiting or stimulating 
effect on the brain’s ability to learn, Kretch 
predicts: “Enzyme-assisted instruction, pro- 
tein memory consolidators, antibiotic memory 
repellers, etc., are the things that will concern 
work sessions in the technology of the year 
2000 .” 

(f) This year, also, according to a recent re- 
port in The Wall Street Journal, courses and 
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programs in the humanities, within the area 
embraced by the North Central Association, 
have multiplied tenfold within the past six 
years. Where this is simply an inflat^ way of 
announcing that the teacher of American liter- 
ature and his counterpart in American history 
now have to talk to each other, there is little 
cause for concern and perhaps some cause for 
joy. But where it means that for a year or more 
high school students can take, as an alternative 
to English, an interdisciplinary program based 
on a study of world civilizations or rooted in 
principles of aesthetic development, we have 
reason for thought if not cause for concern, the 
more particularly since schools seem moving 
toward such interdisciplinary offerings after a 
period during which the colleges have demon- 
strated by and large that such courses do not 
work. 

(g) This year, indeed for the last two or 
three years, we are aware that the social rev- 
olution in this country demands new educa- 
tional procedures and perhaps new educational 
content and that any instructional goal, how- 
ever highly valued, which conflicts with efforts 
to open educational opportunities to the Amer- 
ican Negro, must ultimately yield. 

Surely change is in the air. 

But change is reflected also in other impor- 
tant developments. I need not remind this 
audience of 5ie shift in perception of our under- 
graduate students toward affective experiences 
in learning. Concern with engi^ement and in- 
volvement in learning, the new experimental 
student-run college courses, the search for 
emotional impact Cwhether psychedelic or not), 
reflects a quest for educational experience 
beyond the grasp of rational study of the 
structure of subject matter. 

The deep, widespread national rfesponse to 
Herbert Kohl’s New York Review essays on the 
imaginative learning of the slum child illus- 
trates one kind of response; the efforts of 
ACE’s Commission on Academic Affairs to 
restore “literary experience’’ to the under- 
graduate literature curriculum, another. Above 
all, the Anglo-American encounter at Dart- 
mouth reflects the new stirring. Rigid concen- 
tration on subject matter, on structure, on 
knowledge and knowing, seems less than ade- 
quate for this “new English’’ of today. Albert 
Marckwardt states flatly, “The content- 
centered approach of the Basic Issues Confer- 
ence has been replaced by an emphasis upon 



experience and involvement.’’ Arthur Eastman 
adds: “ . . . a preference for power rather than 
knowledge^ for experience rather than infor- 
mation, for engagement rather than criti- 
cism.’’ Is it not significant that the two books 
reporting the Seminar are entitled The Uses of 
English and Growth Through English} “Use” and 
“Growth” are the twin foci of our new percep- 
tion, a perception rooted still in the sharp 
awareness of subject that has emerged during 
recent years, and in this to be distinguished 
carefully from the constructs of Pr(^ressive 
Education with which the new ideas are some- 
times erroneously compared. 

What I am suggesting is that the Dartmouth 
experience, coming at a moment when one 
wave of curricular reform seems to have spent 
itself, and another yet to be born, may stand 
at the watershed of a vast new effort to im- 
prove our schools and colleges. Again a coales- 
cence of social, political, and educational 
forces is driving toward some new enterprise, 
and although we lack a psychological theory 
to undergird our rising concern with imagina- 
tive and emotional education, some new 
Jerome Bruner seems almost certain to arise. 

If then we stand again at a crossroads, what 
should be the profession’s response? We might 
begin by reminding ourselves of what we have 
already accomplished, for retaining achieve- 
ments of recent years is dependent upon clearly 
identifying them. Some are unmistakable: 
a clearer perception of subject content in the 
schools; vastly strengthened curricular guides 
for teachers; more textually-centered programs 
in literature; the beginnings of genuine pro- 
grams in literature at the elementary level; 
understanding that study of the English lan- 
guage involves something more than hap- 
hazard exercises in usage and parsing; solid 
new programs for preservice and continuing 
education; awakening awareness that the 
elementary teacher, above all, is a teacher of 
English; changes in college English and college 
education programs; the emergence of college 
departments to a national voice through the 
new ADE association; above all, the shift in 
the attitude of the public and profession 
toward developments in English today. 

Let me cite a few facts. All come from the 
National Interest Study of 1960 and the new 
National Study of Undergraduate English 
Programs which Thomas Wilcox is completing 
for the Council, MLA, and other college asso- 
ciations. 
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In 1960, some 60.7 percent of all four-y^r 
colleges in the country admitted offering 
remedial English instruction. By 1967, the 
figure had declined to 31.2 percent. No doubt 
the burgeoning junior college prc^rams ac- 
count for some of this change, but strengthened 
high school preparation is responsible for more. 
Indeed, who could ask for harder evidence of 
improved instruction in the schools? 

During the twenty-five years from 1935 
to 1960, the percent of college English depart- 
ments requiring course work in linguistics for 
future teachers of English rose from 10 percent 
to 35.5 percent. In the seven years thereafter 
the percentage climbed to 59.6 percent. And 
this remarkable change in programs planned 
for teaching majors was paralleled by an 
equally dramatic shift in work required for the 
general undergraduate major. Whereas seven 
years ago, fewer than 20 percent of the colleges 
required general majors to complete course 
work in the Knglish language, today almost 39 
percent do so. What better sign of ameliora- 
tion of relationships between the linguists and 

their literary colleagues? 

The rise in required courses in advanced 
composition for teachers has been almost^ 
pronounced: in 1960, 41 percent; in 1967, 55.3 

percent. . . 

But such change is not surprising, con- 
sidering the emphasis that NCTE, MLA, the 
CEEB, the curriculum centers, and the NDEA 
institute programs have placed upon such re- 
quirements. 

What indicates an even more remarkable 
transformation of the total undergraduate pro- 
gram for future teachers is comparison of all 
reQuir^ courses for teachers. Let me carefully 
review the patterns. 

In 1960, college, departments ranked pre- 
service requirements for teachers in the follow- 
ing order: English Literature (86.8%) i Ameri- 
can Literature (83.7%); Shakespeare (72.9%); 
methods in English (51.1%); advanc^ com- 
position (41%); world literature (37%); lin- 
guistics (35.5%); period courses (20-32%); 
contemporary literature (21%). This was our 
assignment of priorities seven years ago. 

Today, the entire spectrum of requirements 
has changed. Shakespeare, required still in 70.2 
percent of all undergraduate programs for 
prospective teachers, is the course most fre- 
quently regarded as essential. American Litera- 
ture is second with 69.1 j^rcent of the depart- 
ments reporting; linguistics is third with 59.6 



percent, up by 24.1 percent from the percent- 
age requiring it seven years before; advanced 
composition, fourth, required by 55 percent. 
Methods at 34 percent shows a marked de- 
crease. English Literature, the survey course, 
has lost half its support. Whereas seven years 
ago it was required countrywide with some 86.8 
percent of departments so reporting, a formal 
requirement today is maintained by only 46.8 
percent. The remaining top ten requirements: 
period courses, 38 percent; contemporary liter- 
ature, 14.9percent— both relatively unchanged ; 
and world literature down to 10 percent from a 
high of 37 percent seven years ago. 

Any reading of these comparisons will 
indicate what has happened. The reassessment 
of subject of the past ten years has spawned 
basic reevaluation of preparation programs for 
teaching. Survey courses and others rooted in 
the broad coverage approach have yielded to 
courses providing for study of literature in 
depth. Knowledge of the nature and structure 
of literature, rather than knowledge about 
literature, is becoming the standard, and as a 
result more options and more choices are open- 
ing for our students. It matters less which 
course in literature than that they learn what 
literature is. Hence, the concentrated study of 
fewer authors coupled with application of 
modern critical approaches are replacing the 
coverage requirements of yesteryear. In addi- 
tion, solid preparation in rhetoric and language 
has become a major goal. 

Who could ask for more substantial evi- 
dence of the impact of categorical institutes 
and the discipline-centered reform movement 
on the nation’s departments of English. From 
this day forward, let no assertion to the contrary 
remain unchallenged. 

But we should be remiss as a profession if we 
remain complacent in the face of either ac- 
complishment or change. The climbing of one 
mountain more likely reveals another p^k 
ahead, rather than a plateau. Let me mention 
only a few of my own urgent concerns. 

(1) The requirement of courses by name is 
one thing. Providing the quality of instruction 
that the name suggests is another. Assuring 
that instruction achieves intended results is 
still a third concern. The nation’s English de- 
partments still graduate too many teachers 
who have learned more about language and 
literature than have learned what either is. 
Nothing in the Wilcox Study suggests that we 
have yet attained, except in a few exemplary 
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departments, the intelligible incremental un- 
dergraduate curriculum in English about which 
Wayne Booth wrote ihree years ago in The 
College Teaching of English. 

(2) The education of scholars and leaders is 
another compelling problem, and one can hope 
that Don Cameron Allen’s study of the Ph.D., 
soon to be released, may generate reforms in 
our graduate schools similar to those we have 
seen recently at lower levels. Certainly Allen’s 
discovery that only 25 percent of the Ph.D. 
candidates in English ever publish anything 
once they complete their dissertations should 
silence forever chose who see no place in gradu- 
ate schools for teaching future college teachers 
how to teach. The Wilcox discovery that 66.5 
percent of our four-year colleges say they base 
promotion primarily on teaching effectiveness 
(and that only 10.4 percent mentioned publica- 
tion as the first criterion) raises further ques- 
tions. At a time when the demands of burgeon- 
ing college enrollments call for preparation of 
more and more undergraduate teachers, at a 
time when even our great graduate schools (at 
least the public institutions) may have to fight 
for financial support to maintain the quality of 
present programs, at a time when the shift 
from rural to urban economy has replaced the 
agricultural experiment station with the com- 
munity college as the major service institution 
in each local community, at a time indeed 
when virtually each Congressman in Washing- 
ton seeks to have a two-year college in his own 
district to which he may be more responsive 
than to any other institution of higher learn- 
ing — at such a time can our great graduate 
schools afford to ignore the social and economic 
demands that they produce more college 
teachers? 

(3) Advanced preparation for leaders in the 
teaching of English is vitally important as 
well, the more so if we are to build on the 
progress of recent years. I had hoped by this 
time that MLA and NCTE would be well 
embarked on a study of the Ph.D. in English 
Education, paralleling the Don Cameron Allen 
Study of the traditional Ph.D. Not only is 
such advanced work required for future 
methods instructors but for state and large 
district supervisors as well. And to accomplish 
the permanent reform of American English 
education, such study must be in English 
literature and language, no less than in selected 
dimensions of education. Fortunately, the 
Conference on English Education, with NCTE 
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and MLA support, seems to be moving toward 
sponsorship of a major study. 

(4) I would urge, too, that colleges take 
advantage of new non-categorical legislation 
for institutes and open their programs to 
school administrators. We all know that an 
informed, sympathetic administrator is the 
key to curriculum progress and instructional 
change in any school. We know that educa- 
tional administrators are not by and large op- 
posed to university-centered programs to 
upgrade teachers. (After all, they seek exten- 
sion courses for teachers, retain university 
specialists to conduct inservice training and 
lectures, and in at least half the nation’s dis- 
tricts require university credit courses, usually 
at the graduate level, as a requirement for the 
salary advancement of teachers.) Let us recog- 
nize then that the majority of school district 
administrators cannot possibly oppose cate- 
gorical institute programs as such. If they 
quarrel with what we have been doing, it may 
be because too many teachers are learning too 
much too soon and are therefore outstripping 
their administrators and general curriculum 
directors. If institute programs were (or had 
been) modified to provide short-term briefing 
courses for administrators and curriculum 
directors in the same fields in which intensive 
study was provided for teachers, the climate 
for change in the schools could have been much 
more favorable. Industry long ago learned not 
to give specialized training to junior executives 
without briefing the senior executives in the 
same thing. Have we perhaps limited the 
effectiveness of our programs by not following 
just this pattern? 

(5) I suggest, further, that we need to spend 
more time, not less, on articulation with the 
schools. I am appalled by statistics in the Wil- 
cox Study which indicate that 77 percent of 
our college English departments offer or par- 
ticipate ill preparation programs for teachers of 
English and 50 percent offer even the college 
methods course, yet 56.7 percent of all depart- 
ments admit “no program of articulation’’ with 
lower levels and a substantial number say they 
have “almost no contact’’ with the schools. I 
can no more conceive of a truly effective prepar- 
atory program being controlled by a faculty 
without direct contact with school teachers 
than I can conceive of an effective school Eng- 
lish program without direct contact with col- 
lege scholars of English. Our subject is no sim- 
ple body of content and theory to be walled 
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av'ay from today’s social, cultural, and educa- 
tional concerns. This, above all, we can learn 
from Herbert Muller’s Dartmouth book. At a 
time, too, when undergraduate institutions face 
enormous problems in staffing just to meet the 
immediate demands of ever-increasing hoards 
of students; at a time when the shift away 
from a “discipline-centered” curriculum, as 
we have known it, may seem to lessen the 
interest of school teachers in working with 
college scholars — at such a time, the isolation 
of college faculties from contact with the school 
is a dangerous omen. No development will 
sooner undercut much tha« we have achieved 
in American education th n a retreat of college 
departmeiits from assumiii,^ their share of re- 
sponsibility for the entire spectrum of English 
instruction. 

(6) Finally, I should like to urge that the 
college members of MLA and NCTE, those 
basically concerned with the teaching of our 
subject and with the intelligent use of tax- 
payer funds for the teaching of our subject, 
unite with the subject teachers of their states 
in developing strong state associations to 
genuinely represent the interests of our pro- 
fession. With most future Federal support for 
education almost surely flowing through state 
departments of education, the need for strong, 
unified state voices is clear. We need not worry 
abou^ English receiving its share of funds. 
Already it occupies some 25 percent of the 
total instructional budget. But we must worry 
instead about the ways in which these funds 
are spent, about the “innovations” constantly 
sponsored, about expenditures on machines 
and new asphalt paving when children still 
lack adequate books to read, about the poten- 
tial implications if administration of funds for 
projects in higher education is assigned to 
local and state school officials who often lack 
real knowledge of whom to turn to for advice 
in English even in their own locales. Only this 
month two representatives, one from a uni- 
versity, the other from a local school system, 
explored with NCTE the possibility of Council 
administration of an imminent $200,000 grant 
because the local school system would be in- 
eligible to receive the grant, because the Uni- 
versity’s overhead was prohibitive, and be- 
cause the state department of education — 
otherwise a perfectly appropriate ajgenqy. to 
receive and administer the grant — might have 
exerted political pressures on the direction of 
the project, but inevitably would have insisted 



on earmarking a substantial portion of the 
grant for short-term, intensive workshops in 
“sensitivity training.” 

The state departments need our help, and 
my experience suggests that they would wel- 
come it. They need the perspective that can 
come from an independent view of what they 
are doing and should do in English. In each 
state, we as a profession need a firm, carefully 
reasoned voice to point out the implications of 
their actions. We need to say, for example — 
and I might add, say to about twenty states in 
the nation — that any state department of edu- 
cation which enforces single statewide adoption 
of textbooks — or even limited , alternate adop- 
tions — and which enforces such textbook 
choices over a four or five year period — and 
which also applies for funds to encourage “in- 
novation” in curriculum content is clearly 
guilty of pork barrelling and may be guilty of 
fraud. 

But we can speak frankly in this way only if 
we have a reasonably united independent pro- 
fession in each state which brings together 
school and college interests. The state super- 
intendent will listen to a soloist, not a disso- 
nant choir. Some forty-eight state English as- 
sociations currently are organized, but in few 
are college and university professors playing a 
significant role. Considering the direction in 
which the economic support of American edu- 
cation is moving, I can think of few more 
urgent tasks facing MLA and NCTE than 
strengthening these independent state associa- 
tions. 

These then are a few of the basic concerns 
which I commend to professional attention 
today. Others surely many of you would add. 

I have tried to say that this moment in our 
professional history seems to be a moment for 
taking stock and for fashioning new directions. 
If the force of what Dean Goodlad sees as the 
“discipline-centered” curriculum effort has 
largely spent itself, if we can enjoy the satis- 
faction of at least partial achievement of some 
of our recent goals, we can perhaps at this 
moment of change in American educational 
effort see again that the past is prologue for 
the work that remains to be done. Howard 
Nemerov in his sensitive lyric “A Spell Before 
Winter” observes that “after the red leaf and 
the gold” of autumn have gone and “the land 
sinks deeper into silence,” and “darker into 
shade,” comes a time for taking stock, for 
perceiving clearly the elemental nature of life. 
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“the certain simplicities” exposed — “the yel- 
low haze of the willow, the black smoke of the 
elm,” and most basic of all, “the running water 
and the standing stone.” 

If the flowering of our discipline- based cur- 
riculum effort has now yielded before the winds 
and rains of changing educational need, let us 
not face a winter of discontent before the re- 
surgence of another spring. Let us rather use 
this interval to strip away the ambiguous pres- 



sures which so often cloud clear perception and 
look again at the nature of our discipline, our 
solid, bedrock “standing stone,” and the cur- 
rents of educational and social change that 
wash over it in our time. For as Nemerov says 
in speaking of such moments of truth and 
insight. 

It is the cold, wild land that says to you 
A knowledge glimmers in the sleep of things. 
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